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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

A NEW YEAR’S LETTER TO CHILDREN. 
Wethersfield, January 1st, 1838. 

My Dear Young Friends,—I wish you all a hap- 


py New Year. Let me tell you how to make this 
a happy New Year. ‘There is only one way. It is 
this. Go in thought and feeling, in faith and love, 
to the blessed Saviour. Do you say you cannot 
love one whom you have never seen? or if you 
were to love the Saviour it would not make you 
happy? Ifyou say so, look at these words of the 
Apostle Peter. ‘‘ Whom having not seen ye love, 
in whom, though now ye see him not, yet believ- 
ing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable, and full of 
glory.” ’ 

Can you doubt that the Saviour is willing to 
have children come to him? If you do, just read 
his own sweet words, ‘‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of God.” Jesus loves little children, 
and wishes them to come to him, to love him. 
When on earth he took little children in his arms, 
and blessed them. He will not cast you out if you 
go to him, for he says, ‘‘ Him that cometh unto 
me, I will in no wise cast out.” If you do not go 
to the Saviour, his own words give the reason, ‘‘ye 
will not come to me that ye might have life.” 
Are you afraid that your careless companions 
would laugh at you, if you should become the open 
friends and followers of Jesus. Read what he 
says aboutsuch. ‘‘ Whosoever is ashamed of me, 
and my words, of him shall the Son of man be 
ashamed when he shall come in the glory of his 
Father, and the holy angels.’’ The Saviour tells 
you of whom to be afraid, ‘‘ Be not afraid of 
them that kill the body, and after that have no 
more that they can do. But fear him, which after 
he hath killed hath power to cast into hell. Yea, 
I say unto you, fear him.” 

Think you that you can get your sins forgiven, 
and go to heaven unless you repent, and love the 
Saviour? Never, no never. There is no other 
name under heaven given among men whereby we 
can be saved. The true testimony is this. ‘‘ He 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life, and 
he that believeth not the Son, shall not see life, 
but the wrath of God abideth on him.” But am I 
not writing in a strain too serious for a New Year’s 
letter to sprightly children? You will not say so, 
I think, if you first look a little at your true con- 
dition, while you keep away from the Saviour. 


Him. You add sin to sin every hour. 
in great danger. 

Death is very busy. 
our race as often, on an average, as once every! 
second. 


of these United States. Among this vast number} 
there were a great many children. Do you not} 
know of some dear children, who died last year? | 
There is no room to doubt that many sweet chil-: 


cold grave before the dawn of another New Year. | 
It may be you, my young friend, whose eyes are| 
now fixed on this letter. How then can you make 
this a happy New Year without going to the Sa-| 
viour? You cannot. Ifyou try to, you may, be-| 
fore the year is at an end, find yourselves ina 
miserable eternity. Still, my fear is, that some 
careless youth will try to make this a happy New 
Year without doing as he is here urged to do 

I hope not. 
tosay. It isthis. You will certainly be sorry. 
If not sorry in this life, you will weep in endless 
sorrow in the life to come. 

I know a young man, who, when a boy, would 
not go to the Saviour. Already he is sorry, 
Well he may be. He is an only child of pious 
parents. Had he not loved sin better than his 
Saviour, he would not have committed the crime, 
which he did last year. He would not have been 
brought here, as he was, with irons round his 
wrists, and ancles, to be punished. When a boy 
he was urged to love the Saviour. He thought he 
could be happy without doing so. Now he tells 
ine he has never been happy, except a little while 
atatime. This is no happy New Year to him. 
Look at him this evening. He can go no where, 
nor converse with any one. ‘There he sits musing 
all alone in his dark little cell. Busy memory 
brings to mind the days of his childhood. He re- 
collects when his mother taught him the Lord’s 
prayer. When only two years old he was sensi- 
ble of hating this beautiful prayer. He would not 
say it. He recollects when he used to go to the 
Sunday School. It gave him no pleasure to go. 
He went only because his parents sent him. 
Often, when sent, has he strayed away into the 
fields, to get fruit, or to play. He recollects 
going to church when a boy. His aim was to get 
up gallery out of sight of his parents. He cared 
nothing for what the minister said. In time of 
prayer his eyes were wandering all about the 
church; and his thoughts were any where else 
rather than on his Father in heaven. Nothing 
pleased him better, in prayer time, than to whisper 
to other boys, and make them laugh. Thus early 
he began to harden his heart, and take the first 
steps in the way that has led him to crime, dis- 
grace anc the prison. 

This young man’s father has been here to see 
him. Before he had seen his son he came to my 
room. As he sat down, I saw he looked sorrsw- 
ful. He bowed his head.in grief, and said, ‘I 
am an unfortunate man, I suppose my only child 
is here in prison.”” When he mentioned his name, 
I told him I knew him. His first inquiry was, 
‘*Do you think my son loves the Saviour?” 
When he saw his son he talked to him with much 
tenderness. ‘‘O, my dear son, how your moth- 
er, and I, long to see you a good man. I would 
willingly come here if I could, and stay in your 
place, and let you go home, if it would only make 
you what we have longed, and prayed, that you 
might be.”? ‘* Wilk you not try to get a pardon 





While you do so, you daily disobey, and displease 





for me?” said the sun. ‘‘ No, my son,” said the 


You live! father, firmly yet kindly. 
You may die any moment.!much money to keep you out of trouble; you have 
He cuts down some one of|caused me great grief; you have brought your 


But if you do, then I have one thing | ' 


**] have already paid 


poor broken hearted mother almost to the grave, 


It can be shown that death hurried from! by your conduct; now you must stay here through 
time into eternity, last year, thirty millions of hu-|the whole of your sentence. Your mother, and 1, 
man beings, or twice as many as are inhabitants! feel much less trouble about you, now, than we 


we did when you were roving we knew not where, 
and doing we know not what. Our daily prayer 
is, that you may turn to the Lord, When you get 


your liberty, if you will come home, and be steady, 
dren now blooming in health, will be laid in the! you shall be received as if nothing had happened, 


and never want for anything that your parents can 
do for you to make you happy.” 

Has not this young man good reason to be sorry 
that he did not turn to the Lord, when a boy? 
Praying that you, my young friends, may never 
expose yourselves to the sorrow of those, who re- 
fuse to turn to the Lord in their youth, again | wish 
you all, a happy New Year. 

Gerrisn Barrett, Chaplain of Conn. State Prison. 





THE NURSERY. 
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THE INDOLENT GIRL. 

O what a shame it is to sleep so late in the 
morning! every thing goes wrong afterwards 
through the day. Well, Harriet does not do 
so. She was up long ago, and she has had a 
nice run in the garden, and gathered a bunch of 
beautiful sweet smelling flowers. Before she 
went out she read a chapter in the Bible, and she 
did not forget to praise God for his care of her 
during the night, and to ask his protection through 
the day. She'is now going to learn four verses of 
the ninety-first psalm, for that is her father’s fa- 
vorite psulm, and she wants to surprise him by re- 
peating it to him all perfect on Sunday evening. 
It has not yet struck eight, and all her other les- 
sons are learned. But has Ellen no lessons to 
learn? Yes, Ellen has all her lessons to learn, but 
she would not stir when her sister awoke her, and 
begged her to get up, so now she will only just be 
in time for breakfast, and then she will be all in a 
hurry to get every thing done by nine, which is 
school-time. Howdifferent will Harriet and Ellen 
feel when they sit down with their father and 
mother and sisters round the breakfast table! 
How pleasant every thing will appear to Harriet! 
she will know that she has plenty of time to feed 
her canary, and to finish her pincushion before 
school-time; and how happy she will be to think 
she has pleased her parents. Ellen will have none 
of these pleasant thoughts. 

When Harriet began to learn her lessons, she 
took her seat at the window in the old great chair; 
for it was a lovely morning, and the sun shone 
brightly on the dewy meadow; but Harriet found 
it would not do to sit at the window, there were 
so many things to take her attention. Now alittle 
bird flew by and settled on a bough of the lilac- 
tree, chirping and shaking its little wings; Har- 
riet could not help looking at the bird; then the 
lambs in the meadow were running and playing 
together in groups; Harriet found it very hard to 
keep from watching the lambs; so at last up she 
got, pushed the great arm chair away, and took 
her books to another place, where her attention 
could not be diverted. I dare say that she will 
soon be able to say her verses, while Ellen yawns, 
and is almost too idle to get up at all. Oh, it is a 
sad thing when a little girl forgets all her duties to 
waste her hours in bed. Ellen knew when she 
went to bed what she had to doin the morning. 
Harriet not only knew what she had to do, but 
was determined to get up early and set about it; 
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and now that the clock is going to strike eight, 
which had you rather be—Harriet the early riser, 
or Ellen the indolent girl?—Episcopal Recorder. 





DESCRIPTIV 
a sl ge Written for the Youth's Companion. 
A TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER—Nv. 21. 
. Juliana. My Sunday School Teacher told me 
the other day, she had often thought how thankful 
children ought to be, who were born in a Chris- 
tian land, where they could hear of Christ, and 
receive so many blessings through him. I know 
it is through Christ, that we may hope to have our 
sins pardoned; but did not know that any other 
blessings came through him. 

Mother. Yes, my daughter, we are indebted to 
Christ for every blessing we enjoy, both temperal 
and spiritual. You know, that in consequence of 
Adam’s sin, a curse was denounced upon every 
thing; and had it not been for the interceding love 
of a Saviour, no gleam of comfort would ever have 
dawned upon this ruined world. Had you been 
born in a Heathen land, you would have received 
none of the blessings which flow from the fountain 
of a Saviour’s love; and had you lived, you would 
have been brought up by Heathen parents, who 
have little love for their children, and often treat 
them with great cruelty. 

J. I thought all parents loved their children, 
and treated them kindly. 

M. Do you not remember it is said that moth- 
er’s may monsters prove. Heathen parents are 
not only guilty of treating their children unkindly, 
out frequently murder them. 

J. What, murder their children, mother; then I 
am sure I ought to be thankful that I was born in 
a Christian land. ‘ But why do they commit such 
dreadful crimes? 

M. They do it, sometimes to atone for their 
own sins, and obtain the favor of their gods; 
sometimes because their children are feeble and 
deformed, and sometimes to get rid of the trouble 
of taking care of them. 

J. Will you tell me the meaning of atone, 
mother? 

M. Yes, my daughter, I wish you always to in- 
quire the meaning of words you do not understand. 
That is the only way to be a scholar. To atone, 
means to reconcile, toappease. Theheathen think 
that because they have sinned, their gods are angry 
with them, and if. they murder their children, that 
will atone for their sins, and they will forgive 
them. Now I will mention six different places, 
and when you have told ime where they are situa- 
ted, I will give you a short account of infanticide at 
each of these places. The places are Hindostan, 
Sparta, Rome, Arabia, the Sandwich Islands, and 
China. But before you tell me, I will give you 
time to examine your atlas, 

J. Please to tell me the meaning of infanticide 
first, mother? 

M. Infanticide means the intentional killing of 
infants. [Julia examines her atlas. | 

J. Well, mother, I have examined my atlas, 
and think I can now answer your question. Hin- 
dostan is in the southeastern part of Asia. Spar- 
ta is in Greece, Rome is the capitol of Italy, Ara- 

bia is in the southwest part of Asia. The Sand- 
wich Islands are in the Pacific Ocean, west of 
Mexico, and China is in the southeastern part of 
Asia. 

M. Very well. Now will endeavor to perform 
my promise. In Hindostan, it is very common to 
throw children into the river, and drown them. A 
woman was seen throwing her child into the river, 
but the little helpless creature, still clinging to 
life, caught hold of a snag, and there remained 
till it saw its mother approaching, when it let go 

its hold on the snag, and extended its little arms 
for relief. But what do you think the inhuman 
mother did when she reached it? Do you think 
she had compassion on her child, and fondly em- 
braced it. No. She snatched it up, and with an 


zE. 





unfeeling heart, threw it into the middle of the 


watery grave. Sometimes, they throw their chil- 
dren into the mouths of alligators, and then they 
will stand near, and hear them smashed to death 
by the jaws of these devouring monsters. 

Among a certain race of Hindoos it is said that 
if a child refused its mother’s milk, it is supposed 
to be under the influence of an evil spirit, and the 
babe is then put into a basket and hung upon a 
tree, for three days. It generally happens that 
before the expiration of that time, the infant is de- 
stroyed by ants or birds of prey. If it be ahve at 
the end of three days it is taken home, and means 
are used to preserve its life. 

The ancient Spartans, if they found that their 
children were deformed or feeble, threw thein into 
a cavern, where they were left to perish. Indeed, 
this barbarous custom prevailed almost throughout 
Greece. To the father was granted the dreadful 
right of pronouncing on the life or death of his 
children. Immediately after birth, they were car- 
ried and laid at his feet. If he took them in his 
arms, they were permitted to live; if he turned 
away his eyes, they were exposed, or put to death. 
The Romans destroyed all their female children, 
but the oldest. This crime was so common among 
the Arabs, that Mahomet required the Arabian 
women to take an oath not to destroy their chil- 
dren. But it is rather late now, you may recol- 
lect the facts I have mentioned, and I will finish 
the account tomorrow. R. FE. 











BENEVOLENCE. 


From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
MRS. VINTON’S LETTER FROM BURMAH TO HER 
SISTER’S CHILDREN. 
My Dear Young Friends,—Notwithstanding it 
has been a long time since I saw you, and I ex- 
pect never to see you again, yet I cannot help re- 
membering and loving you, and wishing you to re- 
member and love me. I suppose you have grown 
very much since I last saw you, and have not only 
become much larger but much wiser. Sure you 
must have learnt many fine things in so long a 
time. But what ] most want to hear from you is, 
that you have not only learnt about, but love that 
Saviour that died for you. 
Whenever I go up into the jungle, (that is, 
woods or wilderness,) where there are any little 
children’ who have ever heard about Jesus Christ, 
they all collect about me, and ask me when they 
may sing and pray with me? I appoint a time, 
and they all come and sit down on the floor about 
my feet, for they have no little chairs, and then I 
read a hymn, and we sing; then I pray, and they 
all follow me. 

I hope each one of you are in the habit of pray- 
ing every day. If you are not, I think you would 
be ashamed to hear such little creatures, some of 
whom can hardly speak plain, sing and pray. 
And what would you think to hear them praying 
for you; and that as God had called the teacheress 
away from her relatives, that God would bless 
them all. 

I have many times told them what you gave me 
before I left home; and these little children would 
smile, and say that they ‘‘ thought they were good 
children.” Yet sometimes I have secretly feared 
that you did not love God so much as they do, 
notwithstanding all your books, schools, fine clothes, 
and religious privileges. 

These little children desire very much to come 
and live with me, and become my children. 
Sometimes they cry very hard. 

1 took one little girl, who had no clothes, but an 
old black rag wrapped around her. I called her 
Julia, gave her a clean dress, taught her to read, 
write, and sew, and she loved God so much that 
Mr. Vinton baptized her; and she is a fine child, 
and, I trust, a good Christian. We have alsoa 
little boy, whom we call John, who has been bap- 
tized. I think I shall take another little girl soon. 
If you wish to make her a present, you may send 








to make it up into a Karen dress, They do not 





stream, where it floated down, and soon found a 


her a piece of coarse calico, and I will teach her 





make one of you one frock would clothe two Karen 
girls entirely. 
But, as I said before, what I want most is, 
that you should love God, that when you and I 
and these little Karen children die, we may meet 
in heaven. I am sure you cannot help loving 
them very much. There is one beautiful trait in 
their character. They never quarrel! In all my 
travels 1 never saw two children fighting. 
Last season, in a large boarding school of 60 
children, there were but two difficulties. Once 
two of the little girls were sitting sewing together. 
One said something that the other did not like: 
she made up a sour hp; but in a moment, recol- 
lecting that the teachers told her she must love 
others as well as herself, she threw down her 
work, and flung her arms round the neck of the 
other, and kissed her, and it was settled. Ano- 
ther couple got up, and one went one way, and 
the other the other, and knelt down and prayed; 
then got up, and embraced and kissed till all was 
love again. 
They are unlike the Burmans as any people I 
ever saw, so kind and peaceful. I never go to 
their villages but the children load me with presents. 
But I shall not have room for my little song, 
which I have written for you, if I write any more 
now. I want that each of you should commit this 
song to memory, and see if you do not pity these 
poor children :— 
SONG. 
The children in the wild 
Are calling out to me, 
*©O let me be. your child, / 
And Fshall happy be. ©A*ix4, 
My parents are so poor 
Ihey cannot give me food; 
Nor decent clothes to wear, 
Nor any thing that’s good. {/; », 
I have no books nor school 
T’ improve my youthful mind; 
I shall grow up a fool, 
So ignorant and blind. 
lhe God of whom you tell, 
I never heard before; 
When any friend’s unwell, 
Vile demons we implore. 
And when we come to die— 
What horrors! who can tell? 
As from this world we fly, 
And make our bed in hell! 
O mama, hear my plea! 
O mamma, hear my prayer! 
Turn, turn, me not away; 
Let me your mercy share!” 
* Yes, child, I’ve heard your ery, 
I will your mother be; 
Your filth and rags lay by, 
And come and live with me. 
Pll teach your hands to work, 
Pil guide your youthful mind; 
And you shall read your book, 
Aud sweet instruction find. 
Yes, I will teach you, dear, 
Of Jesus, and his love; 
That you may worship here, 
And reign with him above.” 
Love to all of you. But to little J. V. and C. 
H. as many sweet kisses and good wishes, as the 
briny wave will bear up, or the stages carry from 
Boston to Hartford. Begood children; love God, 
your parents, and one another, and prepare to 
meet your uncle and aunt Vinton in heaven. 
Please give my love to your parents; tell them 
to bring you up in the ‘* nurture and admonition 
ofthe Lord.” Yourstruly, C. H. Vinton. 
Maulmein, July 18, 1836. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 








BLACK SNAKE OF NEW ENGLAND. 

In New England, we believe the black snake 
usually attains to a larger size than any other rep- 
tile. They have not unfrequentiy been known to 
measure between 6 and 7 feet in length; and may 
be found in abundance in the pastures of this State 





wear such clothes as you do; for cloth enough to 








in the months of April and May, when they emerge 
from their dens, and court the rays.of the noon- 
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day sun. They may then be killed with but little 
trouble, being somewhat torpid, and sluggish in 
their motions, they afterwards become more ac- 
tive and shy; and if seen in the summer months 
become instantly alarmed, and glide away with the 
velocity of a race horse. They are generally 
considered harmless; and it is ascertained that 
their bite is not venomous. Instances have been 
known however of their having attacked ‘‘ the hu- 
man form divine,” without provocation, and they 
have then proved themselves a fearful enemy. 
Several years since, Mr. N. a gentleman of 
Massachusetts, was proceeding on foot from Lynn 
to Lynnfield. Pursuing the shortest route, his 
path for several miles lay through the sterile pas- 
tures, hills and woods, which abound in that vicin- 
ity. He was walking leisurely along, when his 
attention was attracted by a rustling among the 
bushes near him, and two monstrous black snakes, 
which he stated to have been seven or eight feet 
in length, made their appearance, rushing towards 
him, thrusting out their forked tongues while their 
eye-balls seemed glowing with defiance and ire. 
Having no means of defence, and being aware 





Her beloved Sabbath School exercises were con- 
tinued in the family, after their removal deprived 
her of the highly valued privilege of going to the 
sanctuary. 

After a residence of a few weeks, she became 
slightly indisposed; but proper remedies apparent- 
ly removed the complaint, without her having been 
confined even to the house; and a few days gave 
promise that she would escape any serious com- 
plaint from the change of climate. In this state 
of health, she was happily. busying herself in ar- 
ranging all her articles in her own chamber, say- 
ing she should ‘‘ now know where to find all her 
things again.” 

The next evening she complained of some de- 
gree of pain, and retired earlier than usual to rest. 
Her mother had left her but a few moments, when 
she called her back, saying she wascold. A blan- 
ket was warmed and wrapped around her, but she 
immediately grew sick, and apparently faint. Her 
mother ran to an adjoining room for a cordial; and 
while her father bent over her saying, ‘‘ my dear 
daughter, you must look to your Saviour to help 
you, and give your heart to him now—tomorrow 





that ‘‘ the better part of valor is discretion,” Mr. | may be too late;” she laid her head back on her 
N. turned and fled from his enemies as fast as his{ pillow, and instantly expired! 

legs would carry him. His pursuers, however,| My dear young reader, are you ready to follow 
soon came up with him, and one of them clinging | her? -Emily began the present year as happily as 
to his boot, arrested his farther progress. The} you did—but where is she now? ALICE. 
snake twined itself around his leg, with its head 
reaching above his knee—and seemed evidently 
attempting to gain his body, for the purpose of|¢ 
compressing him to death. In this critical situa- 
tion, Mr. N. fortunately retained his self-posses- 
sion, and. drew a penknife from his pocket with 
which he severed the body of his loathsome an- 
tagonist. Its companion escaped. 

A woodcutter in a neighboring town, was once 
cutting down a tree which stood near a ledge of 
rocks, which rose precipitately to the height of fif- 
teen ortwenty feet. Suddenly a large black snake 
sprang from the ledge above him, and alighted on 
his shoulder, to the great horror of the poor fel- 
low. The snake began to entwine itself around 
his body, which he attempted to prevent by seiz- 
ing the neck of the snake, and striving with all his 
strength, to compel it to relinquish its hold. In 
this way, this modern Laocoon struggled with the 
arch enemy, and at last succeeded in releasing 
himself from its grasp. The snake fled among 
the bushes, and was soon out of sight. 
an effect did this severe contest produce upon the 
mind of the woodsman, that for weeks and months 
afterwards he was constantly haunted by visions 
of terror. During his sleep he would again real- 
ize all the agonies, which he experienced during 
his conflict with the serpent.—Ezeter News Lettter. 
— 








LEARNING. 








Communicated for the Youth's Companion. 
ADVICE TO A SCHOLAR. 
Letter from a Lady toa young Niece about to leave home 
Sor school. 
My dear A.—I learn with mingled emotions of 
satisfaction and regret, that your education has arriv- 
ed at that period when it becomes necessary that you 


roof and all the endearments of the home circle, in 
order to receive such instruction as is requisite to 
the further developement of your moral and intel- 
lectual faculties. I rejoice that you have an op- 


to the acquisition of knowledge, for this is gener- 
ally conceded to be the most dignified and appro- 
priate employment, which can command the time 
and attention of a rational being. 
In the choice of your studies, I would of course 


your teachers, but where an exercise of your own 
judgment becomes essential in their selection, en- 
deavor to fix upon such as may be reduced to 
practice in the ordinary concerns of life, and be 
sure to pursue. systematically and thoroughly 
whatever you undertake. 
ter minutely into the subject, as my object in wri- 
ting to you now is. more particularly to warn you 
of some trials to which your new situation may 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


ARE YOU READY? 


eral generations. Her mother died when she was] with each other. 
two weeks old, and left her to the care of her 


should forego for a time the shelter of the paternal | ~ 


As you are personally unacquainted with your 


that attention to your wants and solicitude for 
your happiness, which you are accustomed to re- 
ceive from friends at home. You are to be sur- 
rounded by those whose interests are entirely dis- 
tinct from yours, and whether you find any friends 
among them, depends wholly upon your own 
conduct. Let kindness, and consideration for the 
feelings of your companions influence all your in- 
tercourse with them, and be assured that an indi- 
vidual actuated by such motives, cannot fail of 
eventually securing the affection and esteem of all 
those whose good opinion is desirable. A truly 
amiable disposition is the best and only foundation 
for real politeness; and in sedulously cultivating 
the best emotions of your young heart, you are 
preparing to assume those bland and winning man- 
ners which will render you admired and beloved in 
your after intercourse with society. 

Your conduct towards your teachers should 
ever be marked by the utmost respect and confi- 
dence. There are young persons who consider it 
a matter of course that teachers must be stern and 
disagreeable, and who consequently make a point 
of mentioning their names only with contempt and 
dislike. Such a course as this, indicates a want 
alike of good principle, and good sense. Your 
teachers are your superiors; and while under their 
guardianship, you are bound to treat them with a 
deference similar to that which a parent is entitled 
to receive. You can only repay their kindness in 
assuming the care of one who has no natural 
claims upon their affection, by anticipating their 
wishes in relation to your conduct, and endeavor- 
ing to make every possible improvement: 

' Hoping that you may in time become everything 
that is excellent and amiable, an ornament to your 
sex, and a blessing to the world, I subscribe my- 
self your affectionate aunt, S. S. T. 
Albany, Nov. 1837. 














RELIGION. 








THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM. 
‘*Mother, what is faith? Our minister said 


portunity of devoting the early years of your life|this morning that it is impossible to please God 


without faith; but I do not know what faith is.” 

‘* Bring me your Bible, and I will endeavor to 
make the subject clear to you. Open this sacred 
volume, and turn to the 11th chapter of Hebrews, 
This interesting chapter is filled with examples of 


But such} have you submit with deference to the wishes of living faith; that is, of sincere and real faith.” 


‘* By faith, Abraham, when he was tried, offer- 
ed up Isaac; and he that had received the promi- 
ses offered up his only begotten son; of whom it 
was said, that in Isaac shall thy seed be called; 
accounting that God was able to raise him up, 


I have not time to en-| even from the dead.” 


** You know, Mary, who Abraham was?” 
‘© Yes, mother, I do; and his wife’s name was | 
Sarah, and Isaac was their only son. The Lord 


expose you, and to guard you against a few of|told Abraham to take his son to a certain moun- 
those errors into which school-girls are liable to|tain, and offer him up as a sacrifice.” 
Emily was the child of pious ancesters, for sev-| fall, in their intercourse with their teachers, and 


** Can you tell me, my daughter, whether Abra- 
ham obeyed?” 


‘* Yes, mother. Abraham took Isaac and two 


grandmother and aunts, by whom she was loved} teachers, and future companions, the ceremony of| young men with him, and set out to go to the place 
with an affection bordering upon idolatry; and/|an introduction to them may be perhaps somewhat | of which God had told him. When they came to 
faithfully instructed into the ‘ things pertaining to|embarrassing. The former will, I doubt not, do|the place, he built an altar, put Isaac on it, and 


” 


the kingdom of Heaven; 


and who fondly cherish- | everything in their power to do away any unpleas-| raised his knife to slay him, when an angel called 


ed the hope that she was bringing forth the fruits|ant feelings which might arise on this occasion; |to him from heaven, and told him not to touch the 


of righteousness in her heart and daily life. 
When she was about six years old, her father| may be otherwise. 


but I am sorry to add that with the latter the case | boy, for he knew now, that Abraham feared God. 
While I would hope that such] Then he saw a ram, that had been caught by its 


married again, and Emily went to live with him. | instances are rare, I am forced to acknowledge | horns in a thicket, and offered it for a sacrifice 


Here her good qualities rendered her as great aj that some young ladies seem to derive more pleas-| instead of Isaac.” 
favorite as before: and as she continued an onlyjure from adding to. the embarrassment of a new 


‘* Now can you tell me how it was a trial of his 


child, the hearts of her fond parents were bound | comer by distant manners, and looks of imperti-| faith?” 


up in her life; and she returned their warm affec-| nent curiosity, than in endeavoring by their affa- 


‘*No, mother, I cannot. You said faith meant 


tion, with the love of a gentle and confiding spirit. | bility and politeness to render her situation as| belief; and I do not understand how that was 


They were her playmates, and she was their com-| agreeable as possible. 
panion. 


Should it be your fate to| tried. 
meet such a reception as I have alluded to, let it} wasseverely tried. There must have been a great 


I think his affection for his darling child 


When Emily was between eight and nine years|be a lesson to guide your conduct towards those | struggle in his mind between his love to his son 
old, her tather removed from New England to the} who may hereafter be placed in circumstances| and his love to God. To kill Isaac with his own 


‘* far west.” She soon wrote to the beloved rela-| similar to yours. 
tives she had left, a pleasant-account of her new 





hand! O, mother, how dreadful his feelings must 


Do not infer from these remarks, that I consid-| have been!” 





home, and assured them she was very happy there. | er you as having a right to expect from strangers 


** Yes, Mary, all this is true; it was a great 








Youth’s Companion. ) 
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trial of his affection. 
greater than this. His faith was tried. 
Isaac was born, the Almighty told Abraham that 
through that son his descendants were to be as nu- 
merous as the stars of heaven, and that in him all 
the families of the earth should be blessed. Can 
you tell me now what is meant by the promise that 
in his seed all the families of the earth should be 
blessed ?”” 

** My father told me that it referred to our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ.” 

‘© Yes, Mary. He wasin glory with the Father 
before the world was; but in infinite love and mer- 
cy he took on himself the form of man, and was, 
as to his body, a descendant of Isaac. He died 
for the sins of men, and in him all the families of 
the earth have been blessed.” 

‘‘ Abraham was told by the Most High that 
through his son Isaac the Redeemer was to come 
into the world, and open to a fallen, guilty race the 
gate of heaven. When, therefore, he was com- 
manded to offer up this very son, through whom 
the glorious promise was to be fulfilled, his belief 
in the promises of God was tried; he could not un- 
derstand how this could be accomplished if Isaac 
must die. But he believed that God, who has all 
power, would, in some way or other, perform his 
promise; he could even raise him from the dead. 
Abraham, therefore, in perfect sincerity and with- 
out hesitation, prepared to do as he was command- 
ed. Do you now understand, my child what faith 
is?” 

‘* Yes, mother; Abraham believed that in one 
of his son’s descendants all the families of the earth 
were to be blessed; and yet, at the command ofthe 
Almighty, he was willing to sacrifice this very 
child; he did not know how it could be done, but 
he did as he was commanded, trusting in God.” 

“That is right, Mary. We must believe all 
that God tells us, and do what he commands us, 
whether we understand it or not. But your atten- 
tion has been sufficiently tasked for the present; 
another time, perhaps, we may talk again on the 
subject.” — Youth’s Friend. 
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EDITORIAL. 








TRUE GENEROSITY. 


A little boy named William, stood one day in a 
book store, examining some of the pretty books which 
lay upon the counter. In one hand he held the silver 
dollar with which he intended to purchase one of 
’ these books. It was a long time before he could de- 
cide upon any. At last his choice was made, and he 
left the shop. He had still a half dollar left. With 
this he bought a top, a ball of twine, and some other 
little toys. As soon as he reached home he sat down 
vo read his new book. Just as he had finished it, his 
inother came into the room with her work-basket, and 
William displayed his new treasures. And while she 
was examining them, he said: 

* Qh how I wish I was rich! Then I could buy 
you and John ever so many things, and I would go 
round to poor folks and give them some of my 
money. But now I cannot be generous, for I have 
nothing to give. 

Mother. 1 fear you would not be so generous as 
you immagine, even were you rich. 

W. Oh, mother! I am sure I never would he 
stingy. 

M. Perhaps not; but let us examine a little into 
your present habits. Pray how much of the dol- 
lar your cousin gave you yesterday, have you spent 
for yourself? 

- W. The whole, mother. 

M. Then you see here is one instance in which you 
exhibit little of your fancied benevolence. 

W. But, mother, that is solittle. ImeantI should 
be generous if I were rich. 

M. But, my dear boy, one dollar is as much to you 
now asa hundred will be when you are rich. So if 
you spend your only dollar now for yourself, what 


But Abraham’s trial was’ 
When | 














proof have you, that in future you may not do so 
with your hundred? 

W. When I am rich, if lever am, I shall have 
more money than I can spend, and shall not want to 
hoard it up. 

M. Then you mean first to supply all your own 
wants, and then give what is left to others? 

W. Yes, mother. ‘ 
M. In that case I fear the poor people dependen 
upon your bounty will not fare very well. Your 
wants would grow so fast, that you would svon find 
it would require nearly, if not quite all your money 
to supply them; and even should there be an over- 
plus, what virtue would there be in giving away what 

you did not want yourself? 

W. None, mother. So to be really generous, I 
must deny myself? But I wish I could be so now. 

M. What is there to prevent? 


_W. Why mother! you know I never have any to 
give. 


M. You had a dollar this morning. 

W. Would it have been generous for me ‘to give 
that away? 

M. Certainly. 

W. But was it wrong for me to spend it all for 
myself, mother? 

M. No, not wrong. Still, if you had saved a few 
cents to buy for John the little toy he has wanted so 
long, it might have made you bappier. 

W. Yes, mother, I am sure it would. 
of John next time. 

M. That is the way to become truly generous. 
If you deny yourselves sometimes now, in order to 
please or relieve others, it will be easy to do so when 
you are a man, and have large sums of money at your 
disposal, and greater opportunities of doing good. 
So you with your one dollar might be as generous as 
a rich man with his hundreds. E. P. 


I shall think 
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VARIETY. 











She Sobbed Herself to Death. 


This is the account which the newspapers give of 
the manner in which a woman lately died in Ohio. 
Did you ever hear of such a death? And what do 
you think was the cause of that sobbing? Perhaps 
she was starving, and died in her distress for food. 
Perhaps her husband had treated her eruelly, and 
abandoned her. ?erhaps her house had been burned, 
and her children and property all perished in the 
flames. No, none of dues things had happened tw 
her. I will tell you the cause of that fatal sobbing. 
She had a dear child whom she had nursed in his in- 
fancy, and taken care of when he was a lad, with all 
a mother’s love and kindness. Her husband died, 
but her boy was spared to her, and he grew up to be 
aman. And now she might expect that he would be 
her protector, and take care of his widowed mother 
in her old age, as she had taken care of him all his 
life. But this was not in his heart. He did not love 
his wother enough to keep from the ways of sin and 
the company of the wicked. His wickedness increas- 
ed until he committed murder, and was sentenced to 
die for the crime. ‘Then it was that his mother be- 
gan to sob, and never stopped till her heart broke, 
and she died. It was the thought that her son must 
die on the gallows for his crime, and that his end was 
to be one of shame and violence, that brought down 
her grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. She sobbed 
herself to death! Truly, ‘‘a foolish son is a heavi- 
ness to his mother.”— Youth’s Friend. 


ee ee 
A Sailor’s Gratitude. 


A few weeks since, at a Sunday School taught ina 
small building near Arch street, Philadelphia, which 
has been long occupied as a place for gratuitous reli- 
gious instruction, after the conclusion of the exerci- 
ses, a sailor belonging to the navy, who appeared to 
stroll in accidentally, asked permission to say a few 
words, which being granted, he stated that twenty- 
one years ago he had been taught to read in that 
room, and as he remembered to have heard at that 
time that it required some money to supply the school 
with books, and for other necessary expenses, he 
wished to present three dollars, which he at once 
paid. He farther stated that as he was about to leave 
the country with the Exploring Expedition, with the 
prospect of being absent atleast three years, he would 





leave an order by which the school would receive 
fifty cents every month as long as he was away. 


THE CHILDIN SEARCH OF HER FATHER, 
The following simple and pathetic letter appeared in the 
Richmond, Va. Religious Telegraph. 


Ware Village, Oct. 13th, 1837. 

From H. F. Billings.—I have learned by my 
geography that the Southern people are very hospita- 
ble to travellers. I often express a wish to my teach- 
er, that I could go to Virginia, and invite some of 
those kind people to help me find my dear, dear fa- 
ther. Since it is not proper that I should go, she 
says that I may write a letter and send to the kind 
people in Virginia, and ask them to make such in- 
quiries, or use such means for me, as their little girls 
would like to have used if they had a loved father lost. 

My father’s name is Daniel Billings. Four years 
ago, when [ was not quite half as old as I now am, 
he told me he was going to Virginia. I cried very 
much, and said, ‘‘ don’t go off,” father, I do love you 
better than uny body else since my dear mother is 
dead, and put in the cold grave.” 1 remember how 
he wept when he prayed by my side the last time— 
he said, ‘* O God, bless my little daughter, and spare 
our lives to see each other again.” When he kissed 
me the last time, his tears fell on my cheeks, and he 
could hardly say, ‘‘it is best for.me to go {now, but I 
will come back again.” ©, my dear father, why 
don’t.he come? Grandmother says, perhaps he is 
sick or deranged so he has not wrote to us for more 
than two years. O, will not somebody tell me if he 
is sick? or, if he is dead, where is his grave? He 
told me when I went to my mother’s grave, that I 
must think her spirit now in heaven with God and 
the Lamb. Ido want to know if my father is there too. 

Will not some good people of Virginia write to me 
something about my father—and I will daily pray to 
my heavenly Father to bless all those who pity and 
befriend me, a lonely orphan. 

Harrier F, Binurnes. 

This letter having been seen by Mrs. Sigourney, she has 
penned the following beautiful lines in reference to it; we 
find them in the Ch. Register of this city. 


THE CHILD IN SEARCH OF HER FATHER. 
They say I was but four years old, 
When Father went pth ey 
Yet I have never seen his face, 
Since that sad, parting day. 
He went, where brighter flowrets grow, 
Beneath Virginia skies, 
Dear Teacher, show me on your map 
Where that far country lies. 
I begg’d him, ‘ Father do not go! 
For since my mother died 
I love no one so well as you;” 
And clinging to his side, 
The tears came gushing down my cheeks 
Until my eyes were dim; 
Some, were in sorrow for the dead, 
And some in love for him. 


He knelt, and pray’d of God above, 
‘* My little daughter spare, 

And till we both shall meet again, 
Oh keep her in thy care.” 

He does not come!—I watch for him, 
At evening twilight grey, 

Till every shadow wears his shape, 
Along the grassy way. 

I muse, and listen all alone, 
When stormy winds are high 

And think, I hear his tender toné, 
And call, but no reply; 

And so I’ve done these four long years, 
Within a lonely home, 

Yet every dream of hope is vain— 
Why don’t my father come? 

Father,—dear father, are you sick 
Upon a stranger shore ?— 

Grandmother says it must be so,— 
O write to us once more, 

And let your little daughter come, 
To smooth your restless bed, 

And hold the cordial to your lips, 
And press your aching head. 

Alas!—I fear me he is dead,— 
Who will my troubles share? 

Or tell me where his form is laid, 
And let me travel there? 

By Mother’s tomb I love to sit 
Where the green branches wave, 
Good people !—help an orphan child 

To find her Father’s grave. L 
Hartford, Jan. 23d, 1838. 








